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An Introduction to Political Parties and Practical Politics. 
By P. Orman Ray. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913. — 
xiii, 493 pp. 

A few years ago Ostrogorski drew attention to the neglect of political 
instruction in this country and the consequent absence of a critical and 
discerning spirit among the electors. Such instruction as there was 
had a formal character, he complained; it was concerned almost ex- 
clusively with the anatomy of the body politic — with constitutional law. 
Since Ostrogorski wrote, a marked change has come about, a change 
made possible by the appearance of textbooks to which the teacher, 
unacquainted with the practical workings of government, could look for 
guidance. To the very limited number of such books Professor Ray 
has made a valuable addition. 

His field is a limited one, since comparatively little attention is given 
to the functioning of the parties within the organs of government. 
The book falls into four divisions. The first (74 pages) deals with our 
present-day national parties, giving much attention to the platforms of 
last year and devoting what seems a disproportionate amount of space 
to the Socialists; the second (98 pages) deals with nominating 
methods; the third (101 pages), with campaigns and elections, in- 
cluding a short description of party organization; and the fourth 
(204 pages), with " The Party in Power:" machines and bosses — 
which might better have come under party organization perhaps — the 
spoils system and civil-service reform, responsibility of public officers, 
practical politics in legislative bodies and remedies for legislative evils. 
A refreshing originality is shown in the arrangement of materials. 
Throughout the book, and perhaps especially in the chapter on party 
finance, the author presents much interesting information gathered 
from periodical literature, of which abundant use has been made. At 
the end of each chapter appears a list of topics suitable for class re- 
ports, collateral reading or informal discussion ; and the bibliographies 
are extensive. It might be noted that the date of publication, while 
always given in the case of magazine articles, is frequently omitted in 
the case of books. The text itself is well constructed. Students who 
come to the subject without much previous reading and without any 
systematic observation of current politics will appreciate Professor Ray's 
directness and clarity of exposition. It was mainly with the idea of 
meeting their requirements that he wrote. At the same time a volume 
so well equipped for that purpose will appeal to other students who wish 
to become acquainted with the more specialized literature. 
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In any attempt to expound existing practice in the nation and the 
forty-eight states, mistakes must occur. The mass of facts, subject to 
constant change through political and legislative action, is overwhelm- 
ing. Professor Ray has wisely refrained from weighting his book with 
details which, even if accurate today, may tomorrow be a matter of 
antiquarian interest. He has chosen judiciously a few concrete illus- 
trations and has pointed the way for those whose thirst after knowledge 
is still unsatisfied. Nevertheless, a number of minor inaccuracies may 
be detected. Thus Iowa is mentioned as the only state which resorts 
to a nominating convention when candidates receive less than a certain 
percentage of the direct primary vote (page 106) ; an existing pro- 
vision of the New York election law is supposed to have been changed 
in 1911 (page 109) ; the fact that the Colorado law respecting campaign 
contributions has been declared invalid is overlooked (page 219) ; and 
Rhode Island is still supposed to withhold the veto from the governor 
(page 417). The errors are usually such as one would expect from 
the difficulty of keeping abreast of recent occurrences. There is 
always a temptation to rely on writings which are already out of date. 
Thus Professor Ray takes his description of state committees from an 
article published in 1904 ; and nothing is said of recent developments 
except that ' ' in states where the convention system has. been abolished , 
as in Wisconsin, some other method is employed." 

Such defects are not, of course, of a serious nature. The book ful- 
fils admirably the purpose for which it was designed. Written by one 
who understands the requirements of the class-room from the stand- 
point of the student and of the instructor alike, it will help to promote 
the study of politics in our colleges and the development of a robust 
civic spirit. 

E. M. Sait. 

Organized Democracy : An Introduction to the Study of Amer- 
ican Politics. By Frederick A. Cleveland. New York, Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1913. — xxxvi, 479 pp. 

It is a task of no mean proportions to present a composite picture of 
democracy as it is organized in the United States — a picture that will 
portray at once the structural basis upon which that democracy rests and 
the dynamic forces of its functioning. More especially is this true 
when one essays not only to depict our complexly organized democracy 
in operation today but also to trace the historical evolution of its many 
intricate parts. Such a task, however, has Dr. Cleveland undertaken, 



